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THE  HIGH  SEAS:  A  COMMON  HERITAGE 


The  Ninth  Session  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
(LOS)  Conference  ended  August  29,  1980. 
The  Draft  Treaty  that  resulted  is  expected  to 
be  signed  in  1981.  It  covers  five  general 
areas: 

Boundaries 

•  Territorial  boundaries  are  set  at  twelve 
miles  from  shore. 

•  Coastal  States  control  an  exclusive  eco¬ 
nomic  zone  (EEZ)  encompassing  oil,  natural 
gas,  fish,  and  other  natural  resources  extend¬ 
ing  200  miles  from  shore. 

•  The  continental  shelf  is  defined  and 


A  Sea  Odyssey 

Modern  sea  law  can  be  traced  back  to 
1 608  when  the  Dutch  jurist,  Hugo  Gro- 
tius,  argued  that  a  nation  should  claim 
only  the  sea  it  could  defend.  As  a  cannon 
could  be  fired  three  miles,  that  distance 
became  accepted  as  the  common  territo¬ 
rial  boundary  and  was  recognized  until 
the  1900s. 

In  1945  President  Truman  declared  a 
U  .S.  right  to  exploit  resources  on  the  con¬ 
tinental  shelf  beyond  the  three-mile  limit. 
Following  this  lead,  other  coastal  nations 
began  to  extend  their  territorial  bound¬ 
aries.  In  1952  Peru,  Chile  and  Ecuador 
extended  their  boundaries  to  200  miles 
from  shore. 

The  first  two  LOS  Conferences  were 
held  in  Geneva  in  1 958  and  1 960.  They 
failed  to  set  limits  on  national  seaward 
expansion.  In  1970  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  declared  the  deep  seabed  to  be  the 
"common  heritage  of  mankind"  and 
called  for  a  third  LOS  Conference  in  1 973. 
In  1971  sixty  countries,  including  the 
USSR,  the  U.S.,  and  the  U.K.  signed  a 
treaty  banning  the  use  of  nuclear  or  other 
mass  destruction  weapons  from  the  ocean 
floor. 


may,  in  cases  of  extended  natural  features, 
reach  seaward  350  miles  from  shore. 

Freedom  of  Transit 

•  All  States  would  enjoy  innocent  passage 
and  overflight  rights  across  territorial  waters, 
and  transit  passage  through  straits,  archipela¬ 
gos,  and  the  EEZ. 

•  Access  to  the  sea  is  guaranteed  for  land¬ 
locked  States.  Transit  through  other  States 
would  not  be  subject  to  customs,  taxes,  or 
duties  except  for  services  rendered.  In  re¬ 
turn,  landlocked  States  must  not  infringe  on 
the  rights  of  transit  States. 

Environmental  Protection 

•  International  rules  and  standards  would 
be  developed  for  the  "prevention,  reduc¬ 
tion,  and  control"  of  marine  pollution. 

•  The  sea's  living  resources,  including 
whales  and  other  cetaceans,  would  be  more 
strictly  protected  than  at  present. 

Exploration  and  Exploitation 

•  All  States  would  be  free  to  conduct 
peaceful  marine  research  on  the  high  seas, 
and,  with  the  permission  of  the  coastal  State, 
within  economic  and  territorial  waters. 

•  An  International  Sea-bed  Authority 
would  be  established  to  organize  and  con¬ 
trol  the  mining  of  mineral  resources.  The 
Authority  would  be  composed  of  an 
Assembly,  Council,  and  Secretariat.  Voting 
procedures  within  the  Authority  would  be 
variable.  The  Assembly,  which  determines 
general  policy,  would  decide  issues  by  a  36 
majority.  The  36-member  Council,  which 
handles  day-to-day  problems,  would  vary  its 
procedure  according  to  subject.  The  most 
sensitive  subjects  would  be  decided  by  con¬ 
sensus,  less  sensitive  subjects  by  a  Va  vote, 
and  routine  matters  by  a  36  vote. 

•  The  Authority  would  have  a  functional 
mining  arm,  an  international  entity  called 
the  Enterprise. 

•  Using  a  parallel  system  of  mining,  pri¬ 
vate  companies  would  cooperate  with  the 


Enterprise.  They  would  be  required  to  assist 
the  Enterprise  by  locating  sites  and  by  selling 
it  the  necessary  tools  and  equipment  if  they 
were  not  available  on  the  open  market. 

•  Enterprise  profits,  and  a  pxjrtion  of  pri¬ 
vate  companies'  taxes,  would  go  to  under¬ 
developed  countries. 

Settlement  of  Disputes 

Sea-bed  mining  disputes  would  be  settled 
by  a  Sea-Bed  Disputes  Chamber  of  a  new 
Tribunal  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  or  a  special  ad 
hocchamberof  the  International  Tribunal,  or 
arbitration.  Boundary  or  other  Treaty-related 
disputes  would  be  subject  to  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  through  bilateral  negotiation  or: 

Conciliation  by  a  five-member  panel  of 
conciliators  chosen  from  a  list  provided  by 
member  States.  Resulting  decisions  would 
not  be  binding. 

Arbitral  Tribunal.  Failure  to  agree  on  a 
method  of  settlement  would  automatically 
send  a  dispute  to  arbitration.  Cases  would  be 
decided  by  five  arbitrators  chosen  from  a  list 
provided  by  member  States.  Rulings  would 
be  final  and  without  appeal. 

Special  Arbitral  Tribunal.  Primarily  used 
for  fact-finding,  special  arbitration  could  be 
requested  in  cases  involving  fisheries,  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  marine  environment,  marine 
research,  navigation,  and  vessel  pollution 
and  dumping.  Experts  in  each  area  would  be 
available  to  make  judgments. 

International  Tribunal  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea.  This  new  body  would  consist  of  21 
members  representing  major  legal  systems 
and  geographical  areas.  Its  decisions  would 
be  final. 

Disputants  could  also  request  settlement 
through  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
(ICJ)  of  the  UN.  The  Court  consists  of  fifteen 
judges  who  serve  nine-year  terms  with  no 
restrictions  on  re-election.  Care  is  taken  to 
see  that  the  principal  legal  systems  of  the 
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FRIENDS  WHO  MADE  A  DIFFERENCE 


by  Florence  Widutis 

The  inspired  work  of  two  Friends  and  their 
colleagues  did  much  to  shape  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  (LOS)  Treaty. 

Miriam  and  Sam  Levering  are  members  of 
Mt.  Airy  Meeting  in  North  Carolina.  They 
live  on  an  orchard  in  the  nearby  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Their  collaboration  on  peace 
and  world  order  began  in  their  student  days 
at  Cornell.  They  worked  on  development  of 
world  law  during  Sam's  sixteen  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
FCNL.  In  January  1972,  the  day  after  sub¬ 
zero  weather  seriously  damaged  their  apple 
crop  and  freed  them  for  full-time  service, 
FCNL  Executive  Secretary  Ed  Snyder  asked 
Sam  whether  FCNL  should  agree  to  a  request 
by  Philadelphia  Quakers  Bill  Fischer  and 
Barton  Lewis  to  defend  a  good  U.S.  draft  LOS 
treaty  against  mining  interest  in  the  Congress. 
Sam  answered,  "Yes!"  He  and  Miriam  soon 
became  "Friends  in  Washington,"  since  LOS 
offered  an  opportunity  to  build  world  law  and 
justice  and  to  develop  a  more  effective  inter¬ 
national  organization. 

Effect  on  U.S.  Policy,  Actions 

To  broaden  support  beyond  Quakers,  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  the  Oceans  (USCO)  was 
formed,  with  Sam  as  Executive  Director. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Public  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.S.  LOS  Delegation.  This 
was  crucial  since  1)  input  was  possible  into 


U.S.  policy  decisions;  2)  friendships  followed 
with  key  mining  industry  representatives,  in¬ 
ternational  lawyers  and  U.S.  officials;  3) 
issues  and  attitudes  in  the  U.S.  and  at  the 
Conferences  were  better  understood;  and  4) 
because  of  Sam's  standing  as  a  member,  his 
advice  was  sought  and  often  followed.  He 
recommended  Elliot  Richardson  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  UN  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  (UNCLOS  HI),  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  immense  importance  to  negotiation 
of  an  equitable  treaty.  Between  Conference 
sessions,  Sam  testified  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
prevented  passage  of  unilateral  legislation 
harmful  to  LOS  negotiations. 

Work  at  Conference 

When  UNCLOS  III  opened  in  1973,  the 
procedure  of  agreement  by  consensus  was 
adopted.  No  votes  on  treaty  substance  have 
been  taken  during  the  nine  sessions  of  the 
Conference. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  delegates  from 
developing  nations  needed  assistance  which 
could  not  be  rendered  by  USCO,  whose 
focus  was  legislation,  so  the  Ocean  Educa¬ 
tion  Project  (OEP)  was  created,  with  Miriam 
as  Executive  Director.  In  1975  OEP  joined 
forces  with  the  United  Methodist  Law  of  the 
Sea  Project  directed  by  Barbara  Weaver. 
Together  they  published  the  paper  Neptune 
(edited  by  Lee  Kimball)  to  provide  technical 
information,  especially  for  Third  World  del¬ 
egates. 


From  1976  through  1980  some  sixty 
brainstorming  seminars  were  arranged  by 
the  Neptune  Group  in  Geneva,  New  York 
and  D.C.  on  controversial  issues  such  as  oil, 
fish,  metal  mining,  and  defining  the  con¬ 
tinental  margin. 

"Miriam  diplomatically  made  sure  that 
the  right  questions  were  asked  to  resolve  the 
issues,"  says  Lee  Kimball.  "Delegates 
valued  her  views  because,  as  a  Quaker,  she 
established  absolute  credibility  as  a  person 
of  integrity  favoring  sharing  and  equity." 

Help  on  Critical  Issue 

When  UN  Ambassador  T.T.B.  Koh,  Singa¬ 
pore,  needed  help  to  resolve  the  crucial 
issue  of  voting  in  the  Council  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Seabed  Authority,  Miriam  secured  a 
foundation  grant  to  pay  Jim  Magee,  a  lawyer 
of  her  choice,  to  develop  alternative  propos¬ 
als.  When  the  UN  Undersecretary  General 
asked  her  to  raise  more  funds  to  computerize 
Jim's  findings  and  to  send  him  to  Geneva,  a 
check  for  $5,000  providentially  arrived  from 
a  concerned  donor.  One  of  Jim's  proposals 
became  the  solution  to  the  voting  impasse. 

Miriam  and  Sam  Levering  represented  the 
Friends  World  Committee  at  UNCLOS  III. 
(Sam  declined  appointment  to  the  U.S.  De¬ 
legation.)  They  were  aided  unstintingly  by 
staffers  in  Friends'  offices  in  New  York,  D.C., 
Geneva  and  Brussels.  Barrett  Hollister  told 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  that  the  most 
valuable  contribution  made  during  his  ten¬ 
ure  at  the  Quaker  UN  Office  in  New  York 
was  collaboration  with  the  Leverings  be¬ 
cause  the  work  was  "spiritually  motivated, 
totally  competent,  and  relevant  to  a  specific 
current  UN  pioblem."  Their  influence  de¬ 
pended  on  the  trust  earned  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  information  provided. 

A  UN  Secretariat  observer  said  there  had 
never  been  anything  comparable  to  the  Nep¬ 
tune  Group's  ‘ustained  drive  in  bringing 
people  together  and  publishing  information. 
The  reward  for  so  much  labor?  "It's 
exciting,"  confesses  Miriam,  "to  see  your 
ideas  come  out  in  the  treaty  text." 

The  Prognosis 

The  treaty  has  moved  from  only  30% 
chance  of  success  in  1977,  through  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  but  four  relatively  minor  issues 
out  of  91 ,  to  expected  signing  in  1 981 .  This 
does  not  mean  that  victory  is  assured  and  that 
the  Leverings  can  rest.  The  new  administra¬ 
tion  could  change  policies  in  ways  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  Third  World,  preventing 
final  agreement  or  U.S.  signature  of  a  treaty 
agreed  to  by  a  great  majority  of  the  world's 
nations. 

Supporters  will  have  to  overcome  anti¬ 
treaty  lobbying  by  industry.  Strong  industrial 
(Cont.  on  p.  3) 
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world  are  represented.  The  current  President 
is  Sir  Humphrey  Waldock  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  the  Vice-President  is  T.O.  Elias  of 
Nigeria. 

The  ICJ  dispenses  judgments,  which  may 
be  binding,  and  opinions,  which  are  purely 
advisory.  In  general  the  Court  rules  on  cases 
in  four  areas:  1)  interpretations  of  treaties;  2) 
questions  of  international  law;  3)  breaches 
of  international  obligation;  4)  reparations  for 
breaches  of  international  obligation. 

Cases  involving  the  law  of  the  sea  have 
included  a  decision  that  Iceland  could  not 
unilaterally  extend  its  territorial  waters  and 
deny  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  their  fishing  rights. 
Iceland  ignored  the  decision  and  chose  to 
keep  its  extended  boundaries.  In  a  dispute 
between  Albania  and  the  United  Kingdom 
the  Court  upheld  the  right  of  warships  to 
innocent  passage  in  peacetime. 


Hatok  Ocean  Ak£AS  of  LOS 


TERRITORIAL  SEA 
(12  fflitas) 


EXCLUSIVE  ECONOMIC  ZONE 
(outto  2(X>mil«) 


COMMON  HERITAGE 
(hiflitMt) 


CONTINENTAL  SLOPE 


CONTINENTAL  RISE 
(Usually  in  2,000-5,000  niMtrs  of  wMw) 


DEEP  SEABED 
(3,300  to  5,500  rnolm) 
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THE  EARTH'S  FRONTIER? 

Throughout  history  humankind  has  press¬ 
ed  outward  for  knowledge  and  for  territory. 
But  the  yearning  to  understand  is  at  odds  with 
the  desire  to  control.  The  capacity  for 
wonderment  often  gives  way  to  the  urge  to 
utilize  or  exploit.  So  it  is  with  the  moon, 
whom  earlier  generations  knew  as  the  God¬ 
dess  Diana,  or  Selene. 

Some  Americans  want  to  exploit  the  re¬ 
sources  of  all  celestial  bodies  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Developing  nations 
see  an  equitable  division  of  the  resources  as 
essential  for  their  economic  development. 

Pressure  for  a  Moon  Treaty  began  in  1 970- 
71  with  concern  over  peaceful  uses  of  outer 

Leverings  (Cont.  from  p.  2) 
opposition  could  overwhelm  present  treaty 
support  by  the  State  and  Defense  Depart¬ 
ments.  Whether  the  world  would  and  could 
go  ahead  successfully  without  the  U.S.  is 
problematical. 

U.S.  industry  wants  "Grandfather  Rights" 
to  keep  any  mine  sites  claimed  and  explored 
under  U.S.  Seabed  Law  during  the  transition 
from  unilateral  to  international  law.  This 
would  weaken  the  International  Seabed  Au¬ 
thority  and  be  unacceptable  to  the  Third 
World.  The  most  that  mining  firms  can  ex¬ 
pect,  says  Elliot  Richardson,  is  protection  of 
their  investments  by  a  government  "insur¬ 
ance  policy"  In  case  they  should  fail  to 
obtain  a  mine  site. 

Ratification 

If  the  Treaty  is  completed,  it  will  take  effect 
after  sixty  nations  have  ratified  it.  In  view  of 


space.  Disagreement  over  exploitation 
rights  delayed  consensus  until  1979.  Agree¬ 
ment  became  possible  when  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  finally  accepted  the  concept  of  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies  as  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind,  requiring  an  interna¬ 
tional  regime  to  control  exploitation  of  natu¬ 
ral  resources.  (The  United  States  had  formal¬ 
ly  proposed  these  concepts  in  1 972.)  Simul¬ 
taneously  the  developing  nations  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  another  U.S.  demand,  i.e.,  that 
they  stop  insisting  on  a  moratorium  on  ex¬ 
ploitation  until  an  international  regime 
could  be  established. 

The  Treaty  was  opened  for  signature  in 
December  1979.  Opposition  to  U.S.  rati¬ 
fication  has  mounted  in  the  press  and  in 

the  opposition,  some  supporters  favor  defer¬ 
ring  moves  for  U.S.  ratification  until  the  Sen¬ 
ate  (and  industry)  can  see  the  detailed  reg¬ 
ulations  that  will  be  worked  out  by  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission,  possibly  by  1984. 
The  Leverings  say  supporters  need  that  much 
time  to  educate  Congress  and  the  public. 

"It's  not  a  perfect  treaty,  but  it  is  a  major 
step  forward,"  says  Miriam.  "Now  we  need 
missionaries:  stories  in  the  media  and  sup¬ 
port  by  citizens  groups  all  over  the  country." 

Anti-treaty  forces  are  well  financed.  The 
public  is  uninformed.  Sam  Levering  urges  a 
widespread  educational  ca.npaign  by  all 
FCNL  supporters.  In  a  broader  constituency 
Lee  Kimball  is  coordinating  treaty  education 
through  Citizens  for  Ocean  Law  (COL),  31 6 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  SE,  Suite  303,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20003.  COL  urgently  needs 
people  power. 


congressional  hearings.  Alarm  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed: 

•  over  the  possibility  that  an  international 
regime  might  limit  production  levels. 
Limitation  is  seen  as  "undesirable  from  the 
perspective  of  global  consumers"; 

•  that  treaty  requirements  for  an  "equit¬ 
able  sharing"  of  benefits  could  result  in  cur¬ 
tailment  of  U.S.  access  to  celestial  minerals 
since  Americans  are  already  consuming 
more  than  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
earth's  bounty. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United 
States  might  specify  that  the  treaty  does  not 
apply  to  space  industrialization  in  near  Earth 
orbit,  nor  restrict  development  of  solar  power 
satellites.  The  government  has  been  urged  to 
start  work  on  a  blue-print  for  space  indus¬ 
trialization. 

Readers  who  fear  that  humankind  may  be 
trying  to  export  the  earth’s  problems  to  space 
may  wish  to  share  their  views  with  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  Concern  might 
be  expressed  as  well  for  a  modicum  of 
humility  about  our  role  in  the  cosmos. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by 
24  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  12  other 
Friends'  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  S^ing  to  follow  the  leadinu  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends. 


KNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contri¬ 
butors  to  International  section:  Frances  Neely, 
Carl  Semmler,  Florence  Widutis,  Marcia  Har¬ 
rington.  Other  contributors;  Ed  Snydw,  Don 
Reeves,  Linda  Coffin.  Subscription  price  $1 S 
per  year. 
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GLOBAL  ROUND: 

STRATEGY  FOR  THIRD  DEVELOPMENT  DECADE 


It  is  a  tribute  to  globalism,  perhaps,  that 
nations  representing  a  diversity  of  peoples 
can  gather  for  negotiations  at  all.  This  is  not 
to  say,  though,  that  issues  are  settled  easily 
or  that  results  are  always  successful.  The 
difficulties  which  arise  in  international  nego¬ 
tiations  were  illustrated  by  the  recently  con¬ 
cluded  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
Special  Session  (UNGASS).  Around  150 
member  nations  took  part,  but  no  final  state¬ 
ment  could  be  agreed  upon. 

Heralding  the  start  of  the  Third  Develop¬ 
ment  Decade,  1 980-90,  the  Special  Session 
was  an  attempt  to  revive  the  stalled  New 
International  Economic  Order  talks.  For  this 
purpose,  the  assembly  divided  into  two 
groups,  each  with  a  separate  task. 

The  first  task  was  to  prepare  a  detailed 
agenda  and  timetable  for  a  new  "Global 
Round"  of  negotiations  in  early  1981.  The 
group  was  supposed  to  write  the  procedures 
which  would  govern  the  bargaining  on 
issues  of  development,  money  and  finance, 
energy,  trade,  and  raw  materials. 
Unfortunately,  the  group  stalled  over  proce¬ 
dures  and  could  not  advance  to  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  agenda. 

The  second  and  equally  important  task 
was  to  review  the  past  development  decade 
and  draft  an  overall  international  develop¬ 
ment  strategy  (IDS)  for  the  upcoming  de¬ 
cade.  As  intended,  the  draft  would  set  targets 
for  economic  and  social  progress  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  nations  and  express  an  internation¬ 
al  commitment  to  achieve  these  goals.  Un¬ 
like  an  international  treaty,  the  targets  would 
not  legally  bind  governments.  Consensus 
was  achieved  on  the  IDS,  but  it  was  not 
adopted  for  political  reasons.  Developing 
countries  were  willing  to  accept  it  only  if  a 
compromise  were  reached  by  the  agenda 
group  as  well. 

The  Special  Session's  failure  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  global  agenda  and  timetable 
recalls  the  whole  history  of  the  North-South 
debate.  Essentially,  that  debate  boils  down 
to  such  elusive  questions  as  "How  can  the 
international  system  be  changed  to  make  a 
more  secure,  equitable  and  economical ly- 
viable  world?"  and  "What  moral  and  econo¬ 
mic  responsibility  do  the  industrialized 
countries  have  toward  the  development  of 
the  less-industrialized  countries?" 

In  June  1 974,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
UN  first  called  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
international  economic  order.  The  call  stem¬ 
med  from  a  widely-shared  belief  that  the 
world  economy  worked  in  ways  unfair  to 
developing  nations.  Major  structural 


changes  were  called  for,  particularly  in  trade 
and  monetary  affairs. 

Since  1 974,  dialogue  and  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  more-  and  less-developed  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  ongoing.  Some  discussions 
have  been  centralized  (e.g.,  UN  General 
Assembly);  others  have  taken  place  in  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  (e.g..  World  Bank,  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund,  Food  &  Agriculture 
Organization,  etc.). 

Third  World  countries  are  frustrated  with 
the  lack  of  progress,  claiming  that  even  mod¬ 
est  reforms  have  not  been  forthcoming.  They 
attribute  this  to  their  own  limited  economic 
and  political  leverage  and  to  the  perception 
among  industrialized  countries  that  structur¬ 
al  changes  are  irrelevant. 

The  U.S.  and  other  western  industrialized 
countries  reject  the  idea:  Centralized  nego¬ 
tiations  would  duplicate  or  undermine  the 
work  of  the  specialized  agencies,  they  say. 
More  likely  they  are  concerned  that  such  a 
large  group  might  overturn  decisions  made 
in  the  various  smaller  agencies  which  they 
control. 


This  controversy  led  to  the  impasse  over 
the  global  agenda,  for  the  final  proposal  was 
ambiguous  on  that  point.  It  said  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  body  would  "establish  objectives  and 
provide  guidance"  but  leave  "detailed" 
negotiations  to  the  "specialized  forums." 
Then,  "the  Conference  will  receive  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  detailed  negotiations  from  the 
specialized  forums  with  a  view  to  reaching  an 
agreement."  A  clause  protecting  the  richer 
countries  stipulated  that  major  conference 
decisions  would  be  made  by  "consensus." 
This  satisfied  most  of  the  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  document  was  accepted  by  all 
but  three  nations -the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  West  Germany. 

The  brighter  side  of  the  Special  Session 
was  the  international  development  strategy 
(IDS)  which,  as  noted  above,  was  supported 
by  full  consensus,  although  not  officially 
adopted.  The  preamble  asserts,  "In  an  inter¬ 
dependent  world  economy,  these  problems 
(inflation,  slow  growth  rates,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  monetary  instability)  cannot  be 


Remember  to  check  the  Update  on  pp.  5 
&6. 


solved  without  resolving  the  particular  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  developing  countries.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  accelerated  development  of  de¬ 
veloping  countries  is  of  vital  importance  for 
the  steady  growth  of  the  world  economy  and 
essential  for  world  peace  and  stability." 

The  document  sets  an  overall  growth  rate 
target  of  7%  for  the  decade,  with  "special 
efforts"  to  ensure  that  the  low-income  de¬ 
veloping  countries  achieve  it.  Such  a  growth 
rate  would  require  that  gross  investment 
reach  28%  of  gross  domestic  product  (GDP) 
by  1990.  "The  developing  countries,  there¬ 
fore,  must  fully  mobilize  their  domestic 
financial  resources." 

The  industrialized  countries,  for  their  part, 
"should  make  their  best  efforts"  to  help  by 
raising  their  development  assistance  to  the 
level  of  .7%  of  their  GDP  by  1985,  and  to 
reach  1 .0%  as  soon  as  possible.  Elsewhere, 
it  calls  on  the  industrialized  countries  who 
"bear  the  heaviest  responsibility  for  the  use 
of  natural  resources,  to  encourage  new  pat¬ 
terns  of  consumption  and  production." 

The  IDS  covers  fifteen  topic-specific  areas 
which  include  food  and  agriculture,  en¬ 
vironment,  social  development,  disaster 
relief,  transportation,  and  industrialization. 
Greater  aid  and  North-South  cooperation 
are  generally  called  for.  Although  the  IDS  is  a 
consensus  document  with  moderate  tone, 
certain  areas  demonstrate  changed  thinking: 

•  On  women,  the  IDS  speaks  of  the  well¬ 
being  and  participation  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  and  of  substantial  improvements  in  the 
status  of  women; 

•  On  the  controversial  International 
Monetary  Fund,  it  says  the  Fund  will  pay  due 
regard  to  the  social  and  political  domestic 
objections  of  member  countries; 

•  On  trade,  "concerted  efforts  will  be 
made,  particularly  by  developing  countries, 
to  reduce  non-tariff  barriers  progressively 
and  even  abolish  them,  especially  in  the 
case  of  products  in  sectors  of  export  interest 
to  the  developing  countries." 

The  fate  of  the  IDS  hangs  on  the  outcome 
of  the  negotiations  to  establish  a  new  Global 
Round.  Meanwhile,  diplomats  are  con¬ 
tinuing  their  search  for  a  compromise  before 
the  General  Assembly  adjourns,  near  year's 
end.  Whether  or  not  a  compromise  is 
attained,  the  Global  Round  will  surely  not 
begin  as  scheduled  on  January  1 2.  The  new 
President  should  be  encouraged  to  withdraw 
U.S.  objections  to  the  near-unanimous 
agreement  and  to  enter  into  the  Global 
Round  with  intent  to  become  a  full  partner  in 
promoting  equitable  world  development. 
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"UP  TO  OUR  NECKS  IN  OPPORTUNITIES" 

—AN  OBSERVATION  FROM  FCNL'S  ANNUAL  MEETING  NOVEMBER  13-16,  1980 


More  than  220  persons  attended  the  Fri¬ 
day  evening  session  at  the  198O  FCNL  Annual 
Meeting.  This  celebration  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  featured  LOS  Ambassador  El¬ 
liot  Richardson,  who  paid  special  tribute 
to  the  tireless  and  effective  work  of  be¬ 
loved  Friends  Sam  and  Miriam  Levering. 
Richardson  said,  "The  problems  a  nation  can 
solve  by  itself  are  probably  not  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  even  that  nation  sees  as  its  most 
serious.  The  importance  of  this  treaty  is 
not  the  treaty  itself ^  but  rather  the  pro¬ 
cess  /of  consensus  and  negotiatiori/  by 
which  it  was  evolved."  (See  pages  1-3) 

Rep.  Robert  Drinan  MA  spoke  on  Saturday 
evening.  Quoting  Willy  Brandt,  Drinan  said 
that  "he  who  wants  to  ban  war  must  also  ban 
poverty. "  He  added  that  morally  it  makes 
no  difference  if  a  person  dies  in  a  war  or 
from  another's  indifference. 

Retirees  George  and  Helen  Bliss  are 
sorely  missed.  Good  reports  come  of  their 
work  in  that  new  "hardship  post"  in  Hawaii. 
Minutes  were  approved  and  signed  by  all  in 
recognition  of  the  service  of  Evelyn  Brad¬ 
shaw  and  Don  Reeves,  who  will  leave  by 
year's  end.  The  new  legislative  secretary 
will  be  Ruth  Flower,  now  legislative  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  Friends  Committee  on  Legisla¬ 
tion  of  California.  A  minute  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  was  approved  for  Ralph  Rudd,  retiring 
clerk  of  the  General  Committee,  who  is 


succeeded  by  Robert  Fetter  of  Baltimore. 

FCNL  hopes  that  building  renovation  will 
be  finished  by  January. 

Actions  taken  included:  approval  of 
FCNL  legislative  priorities  for  1981-2  and 
the  1981  budget  of  $430,900;  a  minute  urging 
that  the  words  "and  conflict  resolution"  be 
added  to  the  title  of  the  proposed  "U.S. 
Academy  of  Peace";  a  decision  to  write  to 
the  President  opposing  linkage  of  arms  to 
Iran  with  release  of  the  hostages;  a  commu¬ 
nication  to  Carter,  Reagan,  and  members  of 
Congress  urging  strenuous  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  execution  of  South  Korean  political 
leader  Kim  Dae  Jung. 

Ed  Snyder  left  Friends  with  the  idea 
that  hope  is  an  important  religious  value. 
He  quoted  Eric  Fromm,  "Those  whose  hope  is 
weak  settle  down  for  comfort  or  for  vio¬ 
lence;  those  whose  hope  is  strong  see  and 
cherish  all  signs  of  new  life  and  are  ready 
at  every  moment  to  help  the  birth  of  that 
which  is  ready  to  be  bom.  "  Ed  concluded 
that  "our  task  as  Friends  is  to  be  midwives 
to  those  ideas  which  are  ready  to  be  born.  " 


Until  January  20,  all  letters  to  the 
incoming  administration  should  be  sent  to: 
Presidential  Transition  Office 
1726  M  Street,  NW 

_ Washington,  DC  20036 _ 


LEGISLATIVE  PRIORITIES  APPROVED  FOR  THE  97TH  CONGRESS 
BY  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE,  NOVEMBER  16,  1980 

*  Supporting  the  right  of  dissent  and  opposing  conscription  and  capital  punishment 

*  Assuring  adequate  funding  for  human  needs  programs;  cutting  military  spending 

*  Strengthening  the  disarmament  negotiation  process  and  securing  passage  of  disarm¬ 
ament  treaties 

*  Promoting  Native  American  political  and  economic  self-determination 

*  Building  international  institutions  (with  emphasis  on  the  UN  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty) 

*  Promoting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
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1980  ELECTION  BRINGS  MAJOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  TURNOVER 

In  the  9Tth  Congress  the  Senate  will  he 
controlled  hy  Republicans  and  the  House  by 
Democrats,  making  considerable  partisan 
wrangling  likely.  The  political  views  of 
most  of  the  new  members  also  suggest  new 
coalitions  will  be  forming  in  the  Senate 
and  House  in  favor  of  higher  military 
spending,  cuts  in  human  needs  programs, 
and  tougher  sledding  for  international  and 
humanitarian  programs  in  general. 


96th  Congress 

97th 

Congress 

Dem 

Rep 

Dem 

Rep 

Senate 

59 

hi 

1^7 

53 

House 

273* 

159 

2k3 

192 

*Plus  3  vacancies  formerly  held  by  Dem. 


Republican  control  of  the  Senate  will  mean 
changes  in  the  leadership  of  all  committees 
and  subcommittees,  including: 

Appropriations:  Mark  Hatfield  OR 
Foreign  Relations:  Charles  Percy  IL 
Armed  Services:  John  Tower  TX 
Budget:  Pete  V.  Dominici  NM 
Judiciary:  Strom  Thurmond  SC 
Agriculture:  Jesse  Helms.  NC 


The  Religious  Coalition  for  ERA  (FCNL 
is  a  member)  needs  to  circvilate  informa¬ 
tion  in  N.  Carolina,  for  a  vote  expected 
in  January.  If  you  can  help,  please  send 
name,  address,  and  telephone  to  Laura 
Yingling,  IO85  Linwood  Ave.,  Ridgewood, 

NJ  07^50  (201/652-05^3)  Help  is  also 
needed  in  Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Virginia, 
and  Florida.  Contact  Laura. 


Although  Democrats  retained  control  in  the 
House,  retirements  and  election  defeats 
will  result  in  new  leadership  for  more  than 
35  committees  and  subcommittees. 

Senators  with  50^  or  better  records  in 
FCNL's  voting  record  (Aug.  '80)  Newsletter, 
who  were  re-elected:  Bumpers  AR,  Cranston 
CA,  Mathias  MD,  Eagleton  MO,  Glenn  OH, 
Packwood  OR,  Stafford  VT,  and  Dodd  CT  (for¬ 
merly  in  the  House). 

Those  with  similar  records  who  were  de¬ 
feated:  Church  ID,  Bayh  IN,  Culver  lA,  Ja- 
vits  NY,  McGovern  SD,  Magnuson  WA,  Nelson 
WI. 

Among  Representatives  with  60^  or  better 
records  in  the  FCNL  voting  record,  97  were 
re-elected,  10  were  defeated. 

1980  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 
Nearly  Final  Results 

Electoral 


%  vote 

Ronald  Reagan  U2, 9 51 *1^5  51  ^89 

Jimmy  Carter  3^,663,037  ^il  k9  , 

John  Anderson  5,551^551  7  0 

Ed  Clarkl  876,557  1  0 

Barry  Commoner^  0 

Not  voting^ 


-Libertarian  Party  ^Qi-tizens'  Party 
of  160.5  million  of  voting  age 
population,  highest  absenteeism  since 
19^8.  Source:  Congressional  Quarterly 
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